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being able to pay a real compliment to a deserving
subject. This so-called good nature destroys their
judgment and their opinions become worthless. A
single word of praise from a captious critic is worth a
mound of superlatives from the habitual eulogist.
There is, however, a note of true sincerity in
Evelyn's admiration for Margaret and a certain
beauty in the story as he tells it. Moreover, we are
forced to admit that, in his insistence on her moral
perfection, he is enlarging with enthusiasm on the
very qualities which he himself most admired. He
is not praising her to her face; he is recording for the
sake of posterity, as he did in the case of his own son, a
singular instance of excellence maintaining its purity
and brilliance for an all-too-short period of existence
and in the most unsympathetic surroundings.
It was Mary Evelyn who first discovered Margaret
Blagge and invited her as a guest to Sayes Court,
She had been maid of honour to the Duchess of York,
and held the same position with Queen Catharine
of Braganza. In spite of her beauty, brilliance, wit
and accomplishments, she was ill-suited to Court life
owing to her extreme piety. John Evelyn for some
time refused to believe that a saint could be found in
the Court of Charles II, and it was only on his
emergence from the private life of a country gentle-
man that circumstances brought him in contact with
her, and he found she was not "that pert Lady" he
had fancied. He disapproved of the Court and
refused "to believe there were many saints in that
country."
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